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that tlie epithet ' unbloody sacrifice/ as applied to tlie Eucharist, was familiar to the ancient Church, and has given Its name to a well-known work in English divinity.
3.  The ' directions for making a confession,' which are quoted by Monsignor Capel from these books, do not appear to conflict with my assertion that * the Church of England leaves it entirely to the discretion of her members to seek absolution or not.'    It does not follow that because when I go to a doctor he tells me what to do, I am, therefore, obliged to go to him whether I think he can help me or not.    Certainly the * precept of the Church,' which is quoted from the c Yade Mecura,' appears to be without warrant from the Church of England.    And, for the rest, I do not know any English Churchmen who would not own that God's pardoning grace for His dear Son's sake is by no means tied to absolution, and that thousands upon thousands go to Heaven who have never sought it at all.    It is a medicine, ready for those who feel that they want it ; it is not food necessary for all.    "No doubt in some cases a medicine must be taken at regular intervals in order to be efficacious, and this may explain some of the language referred to by Monsignor Capel.    But it may interest him and others to consult Jeremy Taylor ({Holy Dying,' sees. 3, 4), who deals with the whole matter at once more fully and more wisely than some of our modern advisers.
4.  Could I have imagined that by (our doctrine of the Incarnation * Monsignor Capel meant nothing more than certain modern devotions to our Lord's Humanity which were unheard of when that great truth was denned and vindicated in the ancient Church, I should not have referred to the subject.    To claim the incarnation of our Lord as a peculiar doctrine of the Church of Borne appeared to me as reasonable as it would be to say that the sun is the private property of the new Homan Catholic College at Kensington.
Monsignor Capel will have done us English Churchmen a good service if he leads any of our brethren to abandon language or practices unauthorised by the Church of England, and tending to bring about a result that we must all unfeignedly deplore, however desirable he may think it. He has succeeded, as I cannot but think, in putting his finger upon some expressions which I would respectfully ask the writers and editors of devotional books to reconsider in the light of the public formularies of the Church of England. It is no argument against devotional language that it is used by the Church of Rome, because this is true of about two-thirds, at the least, of the Book of Common Prayer; but it is